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Heavenly Jerusalem, is the Church. When Jesus said, "the 
hour cometh, when neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem 
shall ye worship the Father," he brought to nought the local 
worship of God, but only because he was come to earth to 
establish a spiritual, universal worship by dwelling in the 
midst of his church. So that the true fulfillment of this 
prophecy is found in the inspired words of the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, " Ye are come to Mount Zion, unto 
the city of the Living God, the heavenly Jerusalem," which 
is heaven brought to earth in the abiding presence of Jesus, 
the Christ with his people, the Temple of the Lord. And it 
shall receive its full-rounded completeness when the Christ 
shall finally appear, and they who attend him shall cry at the 
portals of his earthly temple, "Lift up your heads, O ye gates " — 
and saints within long expecting shall reply, " Who then is 
this, the King of Glory ?" and without waiting for a reply fling 
wide the doors and together the whole company, the general 
assembly and church of the first-born in heaven and earth shall 
take up the strain, "Jesus Christ, he is the Lord of Hosts, he is 
the King of Glory." 



THE STUDY OF THE COGNATES. 

By Professor George H. Schodde, Ph.D., 
Capitol University, Columbus, Ohio. 

It is almost a work of supererogation to point out the neces- 
sity and benefits for the student of Hebrew of an acquaintance 
with the dialects organically connected by family relation 
with the language of the Old Testament. The fact that the 
Old Testament men in America are in constantly increasing 
numbers engaging in this attractive work is evidence sufficient 
that this necessity and utility are clearly understood. The 
study stands in the closest possible connection with that 
method of investigation which in the records of modern sci- 
ence has been the most fruitful of far-reaching results, namely > 
the comparative. It is an application to Old Testament phi- 
lology of that method which not only in the natural sciences* 
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but also in the mental and moral, has contributed most to 
their best advancement, although its one-sided abuse has 
also sometimes been the cause of immature and unwise 
hypotheses. 

To this principle of sound method must in the case of 
Hebrew be added also the fact that the meagre and limited 
literature of the language refuses to supply the student with 
all the material and data which he needs for an intelligent 
understanding of the sacred tongue. To only a limited extent 
is a deeper understanding than the mechanical possible on the 
basis of the Hebrew alone. In both grammar and lexicon 
much must remain unsolved without the aid of the sister 
tongues. Even in those grammars which aim to explain the 
Hebrew on the basis of its own data merely, as is done by 
Ewald, the principles and philosophy given of the origin and 
character of the language are almost altogether based upon 
the study of the cognates. The current myth that practically 
Hebrew has no syntax can find credence only where an ignor- 
ance of the Arabic makes an insight into this syntax an impos- 
sibility. 

Naturally a student will begin his work in the cognates with 
the mastery of that dialect which is represented in the Old 
Testament itself, namely, the Aramaic, formerly and incor- 
rectly called Chaldee. This is all the more in place because 
it is that sister tongue which is most closely connected with 
the Hebrew itself, and shows some important facts of diver- 
gence and difference equally as well as do some of the other 
cognates. Thus considerations both of practical utility and 
of method favor this beginning. Fortunately the student is 
enabled to do this work thoroughly because he is supplied 
with as good tools as he has for the Hebrew itself. The pub- 
lication in the Baer-Delitzsch series of a critical Massoretic 
text of Ezra and Daniel furnished the basis for the preparation 
of a reliable grammar of Biblical Aramaic, which work was 
performed a half dozen years ago by the scholarly editor and 
reviser of Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar, Professor Kautzsch, 
now in Halle occupying the chair of Gesenius. In complete- 
ness and thoroughness this grammar is fully up to those of 
any of the cognates. About all the Hebrew lexicons cover 
the Biblical Aramaic also, and the researches in the latter 
have kept pace with those in the former department. The 
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Aramaic grammar in the Porta Orientalium Linguarum series 
has not yet appeared in a revised form under the present 
management of Professor Strack and in the shape in which it 
last appeared in 1872 as the second edition by the founder of 
the series, the late Professor Petermann, it is entirely anti- 
quated and should not be used. 

Historically the next in order would be the later forms of 
the Aramaic as found in the Targums, the Talmuds and the 
Midrashim. Formerly this field was much more thoroughly 
cultivated by Christian scholars than were the other cognates ; 
but from the days of the Buxtorfs down to those of Delitzsch, 
not only no advance was made, but there had even been 
retrogression. Our own day and date is witnessing a prom- 
ising revival of interest in post-Biblical Hebrew, although 
this interest springs rather from the practical problems of 
Jewish mission work than from the conviction of the philo- 
logical importance of later Hebrew for that of the biblical 
period. In the Porta series, the editor, in conjunction with 
Professor Siegfried, of Jena, has published in German a gram- 
mar, literature, chrestomathy and glossary of the Neo-Hebraic 
tongue ; and Merx, of Heidelberg, has in the same series issued 
a most valuable Chrestontathia Targumica. Dr. Levy has just 
completed the publication in four large volumes of a Tal- 
mudic dictionary, having issued one on the Targums some 
fifteen years ago, both of these being most valuable works. 
Wiinsche has been translating a large number of Midrashim 
and is now engaged in publishing a version of the Jerusalem 
Talmud, while other aids exist in abundance, among them 
several grammars written in Hebrew, such as " The Language 
of the Mishna," by Weiss. 

Notwithstanding these helps the work in this field would 
scarcely repay the student, unless he were already proficient 
in a number of other cognates. The non-biblical language 
most valuable for the Hebrew is without doubt the Arabic, it 
being, from a philological point of view, head and shoulders 
above all the rest. It is so, principally because on the 
whole it has retained more fully than any other dialect the 
features and characteristics which, according to sound lin- 
guistic inquiry, must have formed part of the original and 
primitive Semitic tongue, out of which they all grew, and 
hence furnishes materially the best basis for an intelligent 
22 
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understanding not only of the Hebrew but of Semitic phi- 
lology in general. It is from this point of view that what is 
probably the best of philosophical grammars of the Hebrew, 
that of Olshausen, has been prepared, an independent con- 
densation of which can be found in Bickell's excellent manual, 
to be had also in an English translation. The Arabic is enti- 
tled to this primacy from the further consideration that it has 
developed the possibilities of the Semitic languages as such 
far more extensively than has any of the others. The only pos- 
sible exception here is to be made in favor of certain kinds of 
constructions and sentences which the Ethiopic, under the 
educational impulse of Greek models and masters, developed 
with even greater affluence than did the Arabic. The vast 
wealth of Arabic literature can all the more truly establish 
its claim. The fact that as a literary language it came upon 
the stage of history more than two thousand years after the 
Hebrew does not invalidate the right to preeminence, for the 
retention of the original features of a language does not 
depend upon the number of centuries it has passed through, but 
but upon conservatism of the speakers. Only modern Arabic 
has on the whole reached that stage of phonetic decay which 
we have reasons to believe existed in the Hebrew, already at 
its earliest literary stage. Thus, for instance, the loss of the 
third vowel in the imperfect forms, found throughout the Old 
Testament, is characteristic of modern Arabic as over against 
the classical. 

The aids for the study of Arabic are of course many. The 
beginner will do well to take either Lansing's Manual, or 
Socin's Grammar in the Porta series. Of the latter a second 
edition is about to appear, both in German and English. As 
handy a dictionary as can be secured is the Arabic-French 
one published by the Jesuit fathers at Beyroot. There are a 
number of splendid Arabic chrestomathies with the necessary 
glossaries, such as Arnold's. A complete lexicon, such as 
Freytag's or Lane's, is naturally a large affair, as the Arabic 
vocabulary is about ten times as large as the Hebrew. The 
Arabic-English grammar of the recently deceased Professor 
Wright is still the best of those written on a larger and philo- 
sophical plan, chiefly because it is largely based on the native 
Arabic grammarians, who must be studied if an entirely satis- 
factory knowledge of the genius and grammar of the language, 
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particularly its syntax, is to be gained. But this work, as 
well as the study of the native lexicographers, must be left to 
the specialist, the ordinary student of the tongue being of 
necessity forced to be satisfied in this regard with information 
from secondary sources. 

The transition from Aramaic to Arabic is much more diffi- 
cult and less natural, but a good deal more profitable, than 
that from Aramaic to Syriac. In reality the Aramaic and 
Syriac are but two branches of one language, a western and 
an eastern, the most striking difference at first glance consist- 
ing in the difference of alphabets, consonants, vowels and other 
reading signs. In grammatical points they present about the 
same phenomena, differing from each other in this respect in 
degree only, but not in kind. Still the material with which 
the Syriac scholar operates is quite different from that of the 
Aramaic, the latter being almost entirely a Jewish literature, 
the former a Christian. Both are of more value lexicograph- 
ically than grammatically, and in the latter respect more in 
the line of change in sound and letters than in that of the 
origin and character of forms, or in regard to syntax. Nestle's 
Syriac grammar in the Porta series, just now in a new second 
edition, is the best introductory manual. A handy Syriac 
dictionary is still a desideratum. Good chrestomathies with 
glossaries are those of ROdiger and Kirsch. In general the 
Syriac has not been as thoroughly studied from the philolog- 
ical point of view as has the Arabic, the chief reason being 
probably that the great interests of its literature are theolog- 
ical and historical, or at any rate they have been utilized 
mainly in that direction. The best larger grammar is that of 
NOldeke. 

The African branch of the southern section of the Semitic 
family is the Abyssinian. It is related closely to the Arabic, 
yet has many individual features as well as many that connect 
it with the northern branch. The literature is entirely Chris- 
tian and ecclesiastical. Dillmann's larger grammar in Ger- 
man and large lexicon in Latin are as scientific and thorough 
expositions of this tongue as could be asked. Praetorius has 
recently in the Porta series issued in German and Latin an 
excellent Ethiopic grammar, which is by no means an extract 
from Dillmann, but the fruit of independent research, and 
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should under all circumstances be the first work put into the 
hand of the beginner. 

Over against the other dialects Assyrian has the preemi- 
nence of being also materially a valuable source of information 
for the Old Testament student, and not only from the side of 
language. The chronology, history, literature, etc., of the 
Old Testament have received wonderful help from this 
source. Grammatically Assyrian cannot be said to have made 
valuable additions to our knowledge of Hebrew or of the 
Semitic languages in general, but from the point of lexicog- 
raphy the contributions have been good, and promise, after 
carefully sifting what has been found, to be still better. The 
great difficulty in studying this language is the acquisition of 
the signs. Lyon's grammar, as also the new one of Delitzsch 
in the Porta series, furnish the texts in transliteration, and the 
new Assyrian library in four volumes edited by Schrader 
gives the|most important texts in both transliteration and 
translation. By these means the student's path into this 
attractive field has been greatly smoothed. 



